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THE SINOBRITy OF SHAKESPEAEE'S SONNETS 

The nineteenth century came to its close with one notable critical 
achievement: the final discrediting of all existing biographical 
interpretations of the Shakespearean sonnets. This fact was made 
plain by the interesting literary joust in 1898 between Mr. William 
Archer and Mr. Sidney Lee, champions for Pembroke and South- 
ampton, respectively — a joust in which each warrior successfully 
unhorsed his opponent. When Mr. Lee had once shown that the 
" Mr. W. H." of the Shakespearean dedication by Thorpe could not 
possibly have been intended as a designation for "the Right 
Honourable, William Earle of Pembroke, Lord Chamberlaine to 
His Majestie, one of his most honorable Privie Counsell, and 
Knight of the most noble order of the Garter," the title under 
which the same publisher elsewhere addressed the noble Lord, 
and when there was added a disproof of the supposed punning 
upon " Will " as the name of Shakespeare's rival, the strongest argu- 
ments for the earl of Pembroke were seen to have melted like the 
mist. On the other hand, the Southampton theory, with its 
preposterous assertion that we should see in the effeminate youth 
of the sonnets one of the most manly and ambitious soldiers of the 
court, and that Shakespeare actually wrote sonnets to this soldier 
for three years without the slightest reference to his contemporary 
warlike career, was surely left in little better case. Along with 
Pembroke and Southampton, the supposed originals of the other 
characters in the sonnets disappeared one by one. Mary Fytton, 
at first so attractive a candidate for the Dark Ladyship, disappeared 
as soon as authentic portraits showed her to have been a pronounced 
blonde. The heroine of " Willobie his Avisa," warmly indorsed by 
Mr. Fleay for this position and half-heartedly supported by Mr. 
Lee, proved equally disappointing, since all her characteristics 
and her situation were seen to differ entirely from those of Shake- 
speare's lady. And the Rival Poet with the "proud, full sail of 
his great verse," who figured so prominently in Shakespearean dis- 
cussions of the eighties, whom Professor Minto ingeniously discovered 
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2 Ernest Sutheeland Bates 

to be Chapman from subtle allusions which Chapman himself 
would hardly have detected, and whom other critics had variously 
identified with Barnes, Daniel, Davies, Drayton, Jonson, Markham, 
Marlowe, Nash, Spenser, and Watson, this Rival Poet cannot now 
be said with certainty to have belonged even to this fairly inclusive 
list of all the prominent poets of the period. There is at the present 
time absolutely no satisfactory identification of a single one of the 
characters mentioned in the sonnets. Friend or patron, rival poet, 
mistress, all are alike unknown to us. Eternized they are indeed 
in the sonnets, but not elsewhere. Their traces on the sands of 
Elizabethan scandal, if they were once visible, have long since dis- 
appeared. Sober history knows neither their deeds nor their names. 

The question then has naturally arisen. What right have we to 
affirm even their bare existence? May not the beautiful and beloved 
youth, the towering rival poet, the sinful mistress, be but addi- 
tional imaginative creations of that dramatic genius whose power to 
create them none can deny, and may not this creation' have been 
merely an instance of conformity to a passing fashion, and a 
passing fashion hopelessly conventional and artificial, so that 
from Shakespeare's poems we can hope to gain no additional knowl- 
edge of the poet's soul, but merely fresh examples of his metrical 
technique? 

The answer to either question involves an appeal from the sonnets 
of William Shakespeare to the other sonnets of his time. The 
enforcement of this appeal has been the great and meritorious con- 
tribution of Mr. Sidney Lee, a contribution that may ultimately 
outvalue in productiveness almost every other that has been made 
since the sonnet discussion first began. Mr, Lee, after starting as 
one of the school of biographical interpreters, succeeded, in spite 
of his lingering fondness for the Southampton theory, in working 
his way through to a far more fruitful position. Fruitful as the 
position is, however, it seems to the present writer to have been 
carried much too far. It asserts not only the broad thesis that 
Shakespeare's sonnets must be considered in relation to the general 
Renaissance type of sonnet in Italy, France, and England — and with 
this thesis we must now all agree — ^but it also makes the more specific 
contentions that this type was one of conventional compliment, 
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artificial and insincere, and that Shakespeare's sonnets belong in 
essentials to this conventional and artificial type. Both contentions 
are very succintly put by Mr. Lee in his Life of Shakespeare, p. 159: 
"Genuine emotion or the writer's personal experience very rarely 
inspired the Elizabethan sonnet, and Shakespeare's sonnets proved 
no exception to the rule." This specific theory, because of its sim- 
plicity and its adaptation to the impersonal tendencies of recent 
scholarship, has gained wide acceptance. 

Nevertheless, although Mr. Lee's theory is admirably simple, 
in his search for simplicity he has neglected certain distinctions 
that are fundamental to an accurate understanding of the subject. 
Foremost of these is the distinction between literal and imaginative 
sincerity. The question of literal sincerity is a biographical one, 
and is naturally emphasized by biographical critics. When a poet 
undertakes to express emotions relating to certain characters and 
to certain events, is he referring to real characters and to actual 
events? If so, then he is literally sincere. . This is the only kind 
of sincerity that Mr. Lee's school tends to recognize, but it is really 
far less important than the other type. Imaginative sincerity 
demands simply that a poet in recounting any situation, real or 
fictitious, shall not pretend to more emotion or to another kind 
of emotion than that which he actually feels. The value of these 
two kinds should be sharply discriminated. The criterion of imagina- 
tive sincerity is an essential and primary aesthetic principle, and 
must be applied in every thoroughgoing criticism of poetry; it 
offers one of the most important standards of poetic evaluation. 
The criterion of literal sincerity has properly in itself nothing what- 
ever to do with poetic evaluation; it is concerned solely with the 
cause of any given poem, not with the nature of the poem itself. 
Either type may exist without the other. For instance, a man may be 
deeply in love, and yet if he does not chance to be a poet, his expres- 
sions of that love will probably be high-flown, exaggerated, and 
altogether lacking in imaginative sincerity. On the other hand, a real 
poet may feel intense, noble, and lofty emotion over an imagined 
situation, as is proved by the very existence of the poetic drama. 
In the quotation from Mr. Lee given above, both kinds of sincerity 
are combined without discrimination, in one phrase, and both are 
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4 Ernest Sutherland Bates 

denied to the Renaissance sonnetteers in general and to Shakespeare 
in particular. 

Such a conclusion seems to me unjustifiable. I believe that 
the literal sincerity of the mass of Renaissance sonneteers, includ- 
ing William Shakespeare, has been denied far too hastily,and that 
where there is not explicit evidence to the contrary their son- 
nets should still for the most part be interpreted as probably 
expressive of "personal experience." Most of these sonnets are 
highly artificial, to be sure, but this artificiality affects the genuine- 
ness of the expression, not necessarily the genuineness of the emotion 
behind it. Shakespeare's sonnets, however, far from belonging as 
a whole to the conventional artificial type, are in essential spirit 
thoroughly opposed to it, and possess that higher imaginative sin- 
cerity which proves in itself the existence of "genuine emotion." 
These contentions manifestly join issue squarely with the position 
of Mr. Lee. In order to establish them I must be permitted first 
to run over the chief characteristics of the Renaissance sonnet in the 
course of its development from Petrarch to Shakespeare, and then to 
consider the special individualizing elements in the work of the latter. 

It is sufficient to begin with Petrarch, since it was he who definitely 
fixed the distinguishing features of the sonnet genre both in style 
and content as it was later to spread over the whole of western Eu- 
rope. This is not to deny that the main characteristic of Petrarchan 
love, that of hopeless devotion to a scornful lady, the lover's 
superior morally or socially, had existed earlier in the school of 
Dante, at the court of Frederick II, and in the Provengal poetry of 
the Troubadours, or that it may have originated in the social con- 
ditions of feudalism, wherein the lonely young chatelaine, married 
to a much older seigneur engrossed in his wars and ambitions, found 
it natural and necessary to eke out her soul's longing with the devo- 
tion of youthful, beawa; chevaliers ot the castle. But it was Petrarch 
who gave the stamp of his own genius to the special form which this 
love was to take in the poetry of the Renaissance, and although many 
of the sonneteers were more familiar with Petrarchan imitation 
than with the original, nevertheless all looked back to the Tuscan 
as their real master. 

The central motif of these poems is of course the hopeless love of 
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the author for a certain Laura, usually, though by no means defini- 
tively, identified with Laura de Noves, wife of Hugh de Sade of 
Avignon. Whether this identification be correct or no, and whether, 
as has been argued by M. Henri Hauvette, Petrarch's Laura was 
unmarried at the time he first saw her, or whether the more 
traditional view is right that she was even then married, certain it 
is that throughout the greater part of the Rime she appears as the 
chaste and loyal wife of another. The poet's love is for an unattain- 
able object, and therefore finds its activity in whelming the poet's 
soul with sadness. The great characteristic of Petrarch's amorous- 
ness is its despair; the great characteristic of the despair is its 
amorousness. Suffering or sorrow from other causes than love is 
in the Rime of Petrarch almost non-existent. 

Thus the characteristic Petrarchan love unavoidably involves an 
element of lawless desire. There is nothing vulgar about it; the 
poet's hopes are usually harmless enough, contenting themselves 
with the longing to behold Laura's unveiled face or ungloved hand, 
or to receive other similarly innocent favors, but nevertheless he 
feels in his soul that his love is wrong, and every now and then rises 
and fights vainly in behalf of morality against it. In this psycho- 
logical situation lie the germs of almost all the emotions expressed 
in the sonnet poetry of the next two centuries. The elements of 
sorrowful resignation, devotion, worship directed to an unattainable 
object, lend themselves readily to combination with moral aspiration 
or religious ecstasy or Platonic idealism, at the same time that the 
despair over the loss of earthly pleasure finds its utterance in what 
today we should call " the lyric cry," while on the other hand the 
intermittent moral disapproval of this same love offers opportunity 
for inner conflict and soul struggle of a dramatic character. 

Hence the central situation is broad enough to include various 
fundamental kinds of human experience, and to give rise to various 
tj^es of expression. Nevertheless, considered in reference to actual 
Renaissance or modern life, it remained ultimately a specialized and 
abnormal situation. From the beginning the lover's devotion is 
without serious thought of reward or change in his condition; actual 
return of his love is the very last thing he would expect, and any 
concrete imagination of mutual affection is a thing almost unknown. 
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The expression of the more normal human love which labors either 
selfishly for the attainment of its desires or unselfishly for the good 
of the beloved object has here no place. Petrarchistic love labors 
not at all. It does not deal with action, but with self-pity, intro- 
spection, and the most perfect artistic phrasing of purely subjective 
feeling. Petrarch was indeed somewhat interested in his lady, but 
he was very much more interested in himself: from his Rime we 
learn next to nothing about Laura, but a great deal about Petrarch. 

The Petrarchistic love situation was essentially static, not d5niamic. 
By the terms of the hypothesis it could have no outcome. The 
lover does not act; he simply feels, and his variety of feeling is all 
conditioned by the larger unity of the unchanging situation. Eternal 
fidelity to an unresponsive mistress is the theme of nine-tenths of 
the Renaissance sonnets, and this theme does not permit develop- 
ment in time. The term "sonnet-sequence" as applied to these 
collections is an entire misnomer. With the exceptions of Sidney, 
Spenser, and Shakespeare, the narrative element is rarely to be found 
in the Elizabethan or other Renaissance sonnets, and when found 
at all, as in a few connected sonnets of Watson and Barnes, it consists 
in conventional skirmishes of the lover's heart with Cupid, and has 
practically nothing to do with development of the lover's real situation. 

All of this follows, because, to put it in a formula, the Petrarch- 
istic conception of love considers it solely as an emotion, not as an 
ideal governing action. In this central conception dwelt the destruc- 
tive vice of the mood, because it is not a conception that accords 
with the usual facts of human nature. A love that subsists upon 
itself, that seeks no return and rests satisfied with its own devotion 
and worship, may be truly religious, and in a noble soul like Petrarch's 
it may be productive of lofty poetry, but it is not the normal love 
of man for woman. Unfortunately, however, it is the kind of love 
that will always make a powerful appeal to a certain type of senti- 
mental poet. In its subjective raptures he seems to enjoy all the 
bliss of the situation without any of the dangers attendant upon acted 
passion or any of the sacrifices involved in unselfish love. Further- 
more, it is a type of emotion which lends itself rather easily to pre- 
tense and empty compliment; especially in the Renaissance it was 
quite possible for passionate devotion to degenerate into court 
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flattery that expected nothing further from the honored lady than 
kindly patronage, and was so understood by herself, her husband, 
and all concerned. The convenient ambiguity of Petrarchistic love 
recommended it to a sophisticated society. When after a century of 
relative obscurity following Petrarch's death, the sonnet form was re- 
vived in Italy, partially through the Spanish influences of Boscan and 
Garcilasso de la Vega, the papal court at Rome and the royal court 
at Naples had brought together in those cities a society of extraor- 
dinary culture, brilliance, and artificiality. It was in these cities 
especially that the sonnet now reached its apogee of popularity 
in the hands of Cariteo, Tebaldeo, Serafino, Bembo and Vittoria 
Colonna, and it was to this society that it made its appeal. 

In the poems of these sonneteers actual passion seems to be at 
a minimum and formal dexterity at a maximum. The extravagant 
similes of Cariteo, the extravagant metaphors of Tebaldeo, the worse 
than extravagant conceits of the grandiloquent Serafino, the lacri- 
mose and limpid utterance of Bembo, the gentle sorrow of the saintly 
Vittoria, all of these have but the shadow of Petrarch's reahsm. 
None the less, we should be cautious in denying the existence of 
autobiographic elements in them. It is imaginative rather than 
literal sincerity that is plainly lacking. Extravagance and over- 
statement prove the absence of art rather than the absence of 
feeling. It has never been denied, for instance, that Vittoria Colonna 
loved her husband, the Marquis of Pescara — ^however much of a 
scoundrel he may have been in public matters— or that her sonnets 
inscribed to him were heartfelt tributes to his memory. Even the 
verses of Serafino which assign the cause of his lady's nosebleed to 
the misdirection of Cupid's arrow aimed at her heart, prove only 
that Serafino was no poet ; they fail to prove he was no lover. Indeed, 
in regard to this same Serafino we should remember that he was 
stabbed and driven from Milan by the husband of a lady whose 
praises he had been singing. If such an unpleasant adventure 
could happen to the most conventional and apparently least sincere 
of all sonneteers, we dare not lightly deny an equal reality to the 
loves of others. The actual situation in regard to love and gallantry 
at this time in Italy is clearly put before us by Baldassare Castig- 
lione in the third book of his Courtier (a. d. 1514), wherein ladies 
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are warned not to believe too readily in the flowing compliments of a 
mere admirer, and not to distrust too harshly the real homage of 
a genuine lover. This statement makes it plain that the languages 
of love and gallantry were so nearly identical that it was a matter of 
grave difficulty even for contemporaries to distinguish between the 
true and the false coin. 

When the sonnet found its way to France, the social situation 
there was much the same as in Italy. Aside from a few scattering 
sonnets of Marot, Melin de St. Gelais, and the Lyons school led by 
Maurice Scfeve, the form was first used by the Pleiade. The two 
leaders of that group, Ronsard and Du Bellay, who were primarily 
responsible for the introduction of the sonnet into their country, 
were both courtiers turned aside from the direct path of courtly 
ambition through physical impediments. Their copious follower, 
Desportes, remained a courtier all his life. Of the love sonnets of 
the three, Du Bellay's are bookish and imitative, the best of Ron- 
sard's are spontaneous, tender, with a love of nature and undertone 
of song, while those of Desportes are full of elaborate conceits and 
horrible examples of perverted ingenuity. All three are alike, 
however, in that there seems probably to have been a real mistress 
addressed in every case, while they are also alike, and at one with 
the lesser French sonneteers, Pontus de Tyard, Claude de Pontoux, 
De Bai'f , and Jodelle, in offering close imitations of Petrarch and the 
other Italians. The genre as a whole can hardly be said to undergo 
any marked change of temper or style through its French handling. 

In England, however, where the sonnet reached efflorescence 
after its decline in Italy and France, an alteration in both temper 
and style is apparent. At its very first introduction by Wyatt 
and Surrey there is manifest in both writers a tendency toward 
greater masculinity and virility of content, and a desire for some 
change in the stylistic form. Whereas Ronsard, Du Bellay, and 
their followers had been content to adopt the Petrarchan form and 
use it without deviation, the English writers, fortunately or unfor- 
tunately, felt impelled from the outset to make experiments. Thus 
we find Surrey, in addition to the productive form " a, b, a, b, c, d, c, 
d, e,f, e,f, g, g," also using forms "a, b, a, b, a, b, a, b, a, b, a, b, c, c," 
"a, b, b, a, c, d, d, c, eJJ, e, g, g," "a, b, a, b, a, b,a, b, a, c, a, c, c, c," 
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while Wyatt not only experimented with rimes, but wrote one 
thirteen-line and two twelve-line "sonnets," and Thomas Watson, 
the next English poet in the field, adopted eighteen lines as the 
standard measure of his Hekatompathia. As late as 1595 Spenser 
wrought out a special form for his own use — " a, b, a, b, b, c, b, c, c, 
d, c, d, e, e," and in 1597 the voluminous Laura of Robert Tofte 
was in alternate ten- and twelve-line " sonnets." Many other less 
important deviations from Italian models could easily be pointed out. 
The distinctively English epigrammatic final couplet came to be used 
almost universally, even by writers like Sidney, who retained the 
Italian octave; and the usual Surreyan form, "a, 6, a, 6, c, d, c, d, e, 
/) ^>f> 9> 9>" was adopted by the vast majority of Elizabethan sonnet- 
eers — Watson {Tears of Fancy), Daniel, Barnes, Lodge, Fletcher, 
Percy, the anonymous author of Zepheria, Drayton, Griffin, Lynche, 
Smith, Davies, Shakespeare. 

We should naturally expect to find that this general substitution 
of a new verse-form was connected with a change of temper. The 
so-called "Shakespearean form," whatever its ultimate aesthetic 
merits or demerits as contrasted with the Petrarchan form, is mani- 
festly adapted for greater emphasis upon the intellectual elements 
involved. A sheer emotion in its self-sufficiency, without thought 
of its own cause or its effect, can well be diffused along the roll of 
the Petrarchan octave and then either concentrated or dissipated 
with the backward ebb of the sextette. The analytic intellect, 
however, can work much more effectively in a smaller space; nay, 
by its very nature must tend to differentiate such smaller spaces 
from one another; it can appear to better advantage in quatrains 
than in octaves, and can appear best of all in couplets. The Eliza- 
bethan uses the final couplet to give intellectual pith and point to 
what has preceded; it carries the significance of the whole, and is 
the climax of the sonnet. The rationalism of the English sonneteers 
is also shown in some change of attitude toward the lady, the inspira- 
tion of their songs. At the very beginning a note of remonstrance 
and audacious resistance to her sovereignty is heard; Wyatt in 
an ungallant moment even calls his mistress "an old mule," and 
somewhat the same temper is continued more gracefully by Drayton 
and Giles Fletcher. Yet it would be easy to overestimate this 
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element of rougher realism in the English sonnet, for it exists in the 
main as a tendency rather than an actuality, and was probably 
entirely unsuspected by the poets themselves. 

On the other hand, the dependence upon foreign models must 
be admitted to have been far more than a tendency, as Mr. Lee has 
amply shown. The determination in full of the exact influence 
of individual Italian and French sonneteers upon individual English 
sonneteers will offer interesting problems in comparative literature 
for some time to come, but as to the bulk of such influence there 
can be no longer any question. The generally imitative character 
of the Elizabethan sonnet is established beyond a doubt. We may 
safely say that with the exception of Shakespeare and Sidney, the 
EngUsh sonneteers were all guilty either of open translation or of 
secret plagiarism from Italian, French, or even contemporary 
English poets; with the exception of Shakespeare all copied foreign 
models so closely that the tracing of their sources has become merely 
a matter of time; without exception all utilized the same images, 
comparisons, and themss. 

But as to the reality of the love that is poetized we are left without 
much external evidence. We do indeed know that the English 
sonnet was used both for fact and for fiction; Spenser's sonnets 
in 1595 to the lady he was then wooing for his wife demonstrate 
the former, while Giles Fletcher's asseverations that his "Licia" 
may be considered as "Learning's Image, or Discipline, or some 
College, or simply his conceit (that) pretends nothing," is conclusive 
of the latter. Somewhere between these two extremes probably 
lie the great majority of the sonnets. The type itself is manifestly 
very varied in content, and may admit all degrees of sincerity from 
the speech of simple compliment to that of heart-burning devotion. 
It was at that time the traditional form through which the poet if 
he were a lover naturally expressed his affection, and if he were a 
courtier expressed his flattery. The question can hardly be deter- 
mined in individual cases on internal evidence alone, and satis- 
factory external evidence is in most instances still to seek. 

Yet the personal sincerity of the Renaissance sonneteers has been 
attacked mainly on internal evidence. Complete conventionality 
of utterance is the charge, and this conventionality is held to be 
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incompatible with individual emotion. Here the temperamental 
inability of the present-day Anglo-Saxon mind to form a rational 
conception of the true function of conventionality has doubtless been 
one reason for the lack of sanity in English sonnet criticism as con- 
trasted with the French. To the average Englishman or American 
of today, social conventions seem disagreeable but salutary restraints 
upon the savage tendencies of the individual, who should on no 
account be permitted to contravene them, but who may be allowed 
in compensation to express the ill-humor they cause him by as much 
grumbling as he pleases. To the Frenchman, on the other hand, 
conventions are likely to appear simply as amiable contrivances 
for getting along with his neighbors, which are to be enjoyed while 
they last and changed as soon as they become burdensome. In 
this ability to live harmoniously under convention, the Renaissance 
Englishman was more like the modern Frenchman than like his 
own descendants, and in regard to him it is a false assumption that 
conventionality of speech necessarily proves insincerity of feeling. 
It is clear that the Renaissance sonneteers were not striving for 
individuaUty of expression but, like Renaissance painters, for the 
best possible treatment of universal tj^jes of beauty. Now, all the 
highest types of the beauty of hopeless love seemed to have been 
set forth by Petrarch, and it therefore remained for the later poets 
only to strive to rival or outdo him in the treatment of these same 
topics. The themes are fixed, but the sonneteer shows his indi- 
viduality in his special way of treating them. It no more follows 
because the method of the sonneteers was alike that their indi- 
vidual loves were unreal, than it does that because mediaeval tourna- 
ments were all much alike, therefore the warriors did not fight in 
honor of individual ladies. 

Let us look at the more prominent of these repeated sonnet 
themes. The amount of the repetition, it may freely be confessed, 
can hardly be overestimated. The eternizing motive appears, among 
other poets, in Ronsard, Sidney, Daniel, Constable, Fletcher, Dray- 
ton, Spenser, Shakespeare; the "carpe diem" motive is sung by 
Ronsard, Surrey, Daniel, Barnes, Shakespeare; the lover's love is 
compared to flame, the lady's chastity to ice, by all the sonnet- 
writers of the period, Shakespeare alone excepted; the lover's con- 
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dition is likened to a wrecked ship by Petrarch, Ronsard, Desportes, 
Constable, Barnes, Lodge, Spenser; the lady's hair is fancied to 
be a net in which the lover is imprisoned by Petrarch, Ronsard, 
Daniel, Constable, GrifSn; the lover's sufferings under the attacks 
of Cupid are moaned by Petrarch, Ronsard, Desportes, Sidney, 
Watson, Barnes, Fletcher, Percy, Griffin, Lynche, Drummond of 
Hawthomden. So the list might be carried on almost indefinitely; 
the lover's desolation is again and again contrasted with the peace 
and beauty of springtime; again and again are his sleepless nights 
described; the violence of his tears, sighs, and groans troubles the 
heavens; conflicts between his heart and his reason occur, debates 
between his heart and his eyes; his mistress is described in similes of 
roses, violets, lilies, marigolds, diamonds, pearls, rubies, ivory, sun, 
moon, and stars. 

The fact of wholesale imitation is indubitable, but can this fact 
be made to prove wholesale insincerity? On the contrary, the ideas 
underlying almost all of the conceits above mentioned are of a nature 
to be readily emotionalized. It is a truism that love is much the 
same the world over; exaggerated admiration of the lady's beauty, 
experience of sleepless nights, sense of conflict between passion and 
reason, these and such as these are generic characteristics of all 
love. Objection to their over-emphasis in poetry should be made 
because of their commonplaceness, not because of their personal 
insincerity. The sonneteers all tell of sorrowful absences from their 
mistresses, but where is the love of any length that has not had at 
one time or another this sadness to endure? Many of them follow 
Petrarch and sing of the rivers beside which their ladies live, but it 
is not intrinsically unlikely that many ladies then as now may 
actually have resided somewhere in the vicinity of rivers. And 
if a goodly number of the sonneteers at one time or another lament 
the lady's sickness, that too is no uncommon experience of human 
life. What conventionality of this kind proves is, I repeat, lack of 
imagination rather than lack of emotion. Given an unoriginal, unim- 
aginative poet, and though his passion burn like a volcano, the result 
will be only the traditional lava and ashes of outworn conceits. 
To prove personal insincerity it is not sufficient to find repetition of 
themes which do not in the first instance spring from individual 
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experience but may nevertheless be in harmony with it; it is neces- 
sary to find repetition of themes that directly contradict individual 
experience. If we could find conceits in general use which yet were 
applicable only to the initial situation, manifestly their continuance 
by others would be a mark of insincerity. But examples of such 
themes are not forthcoming. Such would be, indeed, if its existence 
should be substantiated, the conceit asserted by Mr. Lee to have 
been common, of naming three years as the duration of the poet's 
passion, but I have searched in vain through the Elizabethan sonnets 
in an endeavor to add to the two rather unsatisfactory examples 
which Mr. Lee himself gives. That the conventionality of the sonnet 
motives taken in conjunction with the known use of the form for 
purposes of flattery, and the element of pose likely to be involved 
in Petrarchan love at its best, is sufficient to justify us in character- 
izing the sonnet mood in general as an artificial one I should not 
deny, but in the case of any individual sonneteer this characteri- 
zation should be applied with the greatest caution, and in the case 
of no individual sonneteer can the argument from artificiality of 
expression be regarded without the support of external evidence as 
exclusive of literal sincerity. 

The same may be asserted even of the many translations that 
occur. There is no a priori reason why a translation cannot be made in 
an impassioned mood as well as, or better than, in a frigid one. Why, 
for example, may not certain sonnets of Desportes have seemed to 
Thomas Lodge to express his own feelings better than he himself 
could do, and why may not Lodge have proceeded with their trans- 
lation in a high state of genuine emotion? In fact, it may be doubted 
if good poetic translations are often made unless the translator is 
able in some such way to put himseK in close harmony with the origi- 
nal poet's feelings. Criticism in its eagerness to obtain final judg- 
ment has hurried in its indictments against the literal sincerity of 
the sonneteers altogether too hastily, and an induction that should 
be provisional and cognizant of exceptions has been treated as if 
it were absolute and without exception. 

When we come to the question of imaginative sincerity the situ- 
ation is somewhat different. Here the point involved concerns 
the relation of a poet's emotion to his expression of the emotion, or, 
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in a word, whether he says what he really means. For example, 
Byron's famous " Fare thee well " is a good illustration of imaginative 
insincerity. Without reference at all to the private events that 
inspired the poem, we see simply from reading it that the poet is 
saying something quite different from what he really means, and that 
the whole poem is in effect a denial of its title. He says, "Never 
'gainst thee will my heart rebel," and then proceeds to show how 
rebellious his heart actually is. This is an instance of self-deception 
analogous to the self-deception of the Petrarchists. They say that 
their lives are dominated by the desire to win the lady's love, when 
it is manifest that their desire really is to sing their own love; they 
say that the lady's coldness causes all the miseries of life, when in 
their hearts they must know better; they say that their tears flow 
down and make rivers which are then dried up by the heat of their 
passionate sighs, when they know that this is not quite true; they 
say that they are frozen like ice when they mean that they are bash- 
ful, burning like a furnace when they mean slightly ardent, dying 
when they mean despondent. It is not because their love itself 
has no basis in fact that we object to all this, but because we know 
that no love could possibly justify the hyperboles. Whether or 
not poetry be literally true, it must be emotionally true, if it is to 
deserve its name. Fiction may serve the cause of poetry in spite of 
any amount of personal untruth, but exaggeration is necessarily a bad 
servant because of its artistic untruth. And exaggeration, rather 
than personal fiction, was the standard coinage of the sonneteers. 

No better example of the results to which a loss of the clear 
sense of literary values may lead could be adduced than the tendency 
to confound the imaginative value and sincerity of Shakespeare's 
sonnets with that to be found in the work of his contemporaries. 
The mistake has largely arisen from the old-fashioned tendency to 
regard the Shakespearean sonnets as a unit, and to assume that what 
can be said of any of them applies equally well to all. That some of 
them belong among the most conventional and conceited sonnets of the 
century has never been doubted, though it may be said that here as 
often elsewhere Shakespeare was unconventionally conventional. 
When he takes up a convention he tends to carry it to its logical 
extreme as his contemporaries could not do. I doubt if the punning 
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sonnets on his own name (sonnets 135, 136), or the sonnet treating 
the theme of his love's being painted on his own heart (sonnet 24), 
can quite be equaled for perverse ingenuity among all his contem- 
poraries. So the other conventionalities that he adopts are either 
unusually intellectualized or unusually emotionalized. 

But the whole matter of the conceits in Shakespeare's sonnets has 
recently been emphasized more than it deserves. The following are 
practically all the important instances: punning, sonnets 135, 136, 
143; the conceit of the portrait of his beloved as painted on his 
heart, sonnet 24; personification of eyes and heart, sonnets 46, 47; 
play upon the idea of the four elements, sonnets 44, 45; elaborate 
legal similes, sonnets 46, 87, 134; purely Petrarchistic complaints 
of the lady's cruelty, sonnets 57, 58, 139, 140, 149; tendency to see 
his beloved in all the objects of Nature, sonnets 98, 99, 113, 114; 
comparison of his beloved to people of the past, sonnets 59, 106; 
love-wracked, sleepless nights, sonnets 27, 28, 43, 61 ; the eternizing 
theme, lamentation over the passage of youth and beauty, and conso- 
lation in the thought of his beloved's eternity in his own poetry, son- 
nets 15,18,19,54,55,60,63,64,65,81,100,101,107. It will be seen that 
with the exception of the last, these conceits appear in only twen y- 
six out of the total collection of one himdred and fifty-four sonnets — 
surely a small proportion. In regard to the eternizing theme, I 
should myself have characterized it as a natural although conven- 
tional thought rather than as a conceit, but I place it in the list 
out of deference to Mr. Lee, to whom it is a source of peculiar umbrage. 
Why talk so repetitiously, he says, of the brevity of physical beauty 
and the eternity of poetry? These ideas were outworn when they 
came to Shakespeare; surely they could have inspired in him no 
" genuine emotion " ; he must have used them simply for purposes of 
flattery. But in answer it should be pointed out that it is rather 
curious that this theme was emphasized most by the three poets 
of the century who actually had the greatest right to expect immortal- 
ity for their verses. Pierre de Ronsard, Edmund Spenser, and Wil- 
liam Shakespeare were the ones who expressed the thought most 
frequently and most nobly. Why is it impossible that these men 
should have sincerely believed in the permanence of poetry, or that 
this thought should have given them deep emotion? And if in 
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regard to the passing of beauty we do not 'doubt the sincerity of 
Keats when he reiterates the same strain, why shall we not be per- 
mitted to believe in that of Shakespeare? These ideas are so uni- 
versal, so moving, so intrinsically poetical, that to accoimt for their 
presence, even in the special form of promising eternity to a par- 
ticular person, we hardly need to assume a hollow endeavor at 
flattery as their cause. A sufficient explanation would seem to be 
that among the many current poetical conceptions of the time these 
were particularly congenial to Shakespeare's world-brooding mind. 

On the whole, the surprising fact in connection with the Shake- 
spearean sonnets is that conventional ideas and conceits are as few 
as they are. His was the largest Elizabethan collection of love- 
sonnets; yet no contemporary collection of a quarter the size exists 
in which there will not be found many more conceits and conven- 
tionalities. The eternal tears and sighs of the lover, his despair, 
his long-continued dying for the sake of the beloved, the elsewhere 
omnipresent alternate fire and ice of the lover's passion and his 
fears, the hackneyed classical allusions, these receive no countenance 
from Shakespeare. He alone was never caught in the net of his 
lady's hair or imprisoned in her eyes; we have no evidence from 
him that she was ever sick, or that she lived beside a river; she is 
not shown to us in similes of jewels or precious stones. One reading 
Shakespeare's sonnets by themselves is likely to be unduly sensitive 
to the conceits that are to be found there, but one reading them 
after acquaintance with the work of his contemporaries is contin- 
ually surprised by the absence of the well-known and expected 
phraseology. In the matter of translation, likewise, Shakespeare 
stands apart from the other Elizabethans. The two playful sonnets 
at the end of the collection and entirely unconnected with any of the 
others have their source in the Greek anthology, and sonnets 99 
and 24 were probably imitated from Constable. With these two 
exceptions, translations or plagiarisms have not been found in Shake- 
speare, while both are plentiful among practically all of his contem- 
poraries. 

It is not, however, by the absence of the conventional but by 
the presence of the unconventional that the individuality of the 
Shakespearean sonnet is chiefly marked. In the first place, the 
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employment of the language of passionate love toward a man was, 
although not unprecedented, still decidedly unusual — how unusual 
we may judge from the fact that Michelangelo's similar love-sonnets 
to Tommaso Gavalieri were considered by his posthumous editor 
too daring to permit of their publication without alteration, and by 
the fact that Bamfield found it necessary to apologize for similar 
utterances in 1595 on the ground that they were imitations of Virgil's 
second eclogue. The exact number of the Shakespearean sonnets 
that are addressed to a man has not been conclusively determined, 
and probably never will be, but we are Justified in saying that the 
majority, and among these the most passionate, were addressed to 
the "Master-mistress" rather than the mistress. Mr. Lee has 
justly pointed out the element of adulation apparent in some of 
these sonnets, but this is far less prominent than the expression of 
devoted affection and friendship that dominates the group. The 
collection must still be considered in the main as an idealization of 
masculine friendship, and in this respect falls outside the general 
convention of the sonnet. Still more striking is Shakespeare's 
wholly un-Petrarchistic attack upon the morality of his mistress. 
Mr. Lee has indeed cited a number of alleged parallelisms from poems 
of Ronsard and others calling their mistresses "tigresses" and 
" Medusas " because of their hard hearts, but the cases are not in 
point, since these remonstrances are caused by the immovable 
chastity of the mistress, while in Shakespeare they are caused by 
her fickle unchastity. Most striking of all Shakespeare's uncon- 
ventionalities is his emphasis upon mutuality of love. Shakespeare 
does not represent himself as a rapt worshiper of unattainable beauty 
whose function is to inspire him with poetic sadness and. hopeless 
fidelity. On the contrary, the " Dark Lady " is one who has rewarded 
Shakespeare's passion in the past, and who, when she is now faith- 
less to him, is rebuked most bitterly. The same freedom of criticism 
hardly appears in the sonnet to the friend, where Shakespeare tends 
to regard the friend's errors with an unpleasant complacency, yet 
even here warning and remonstrance are not lacking, and both 
Shakespeare and the friend seek forgiveness for their faults in a 
manner unknown to the conventional sonnet. The situation cele- 
brated by Petrarch and his followers is one of hopeless and uncom- 
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plaining love; the situation in Shakespeare's sonnets is one of expec- 
tant and jealous love. 

Thus is avoided one of the fundamental self-deceptions of the 
Petrarchists. In reading even Petrarch himself one cannot but be 
conscious at times that the poet's pleasure in singing his sorrows so 
well is in some danger of obliterating the real sorrows. Among his 
followers there was an undoubted tendency for the love to exist 
primarily for the sake of the poetry it inspired. Of Shakespeare 
this is far less true than of any other Renaissance sonneteer, excepting 
Michelangelo, who stands aside from- the general sonnet movement 
here considered. Shakespeare seems to be closely in contact with 
the minds of his friend and his mistress; the emotions flash back 
and forth from one to another; the feelings are not compressed 
within one static formula, but there is change, development, retro- 
gression. Whether we will or no, we feel ourselves to be in the 
midst of some dimly outlined, imintelligible, but intensely real and 
vivid story. 

The second great deception of Petrarchistic love is also avoided by 
Shakespeare. It had become the universally accepted superstition 
of the sonneteers, even as of the modern novel, that romantic love is 
not only the chief blessing of earthly existence, but that it is actually 
the be-all and the end-all. Sadness, sorrow, and even death, appear 
only as experiences connected with love between the sexes. For the 
typical Petrarchist to have repined for any other cause than the loss 
of his mistress would have seemed a kind of sacrilege. In Shake- 
speare all this is changed. The misfortunes of life are given their 
true place as results from many causes. In sonnet 29 the poet's 
sorrow arises from his self-doubt, recognition of his "disgrace with 
fortime and men's eyes," "desire for this man's art and that man's 
scope"; in sonnet 30 he beweeps "precious friends hid in death's 
dateless night"; in sonnet 66 he contemplates with bitterness the 
injustice of human life; and in each case the thought of his friend's 
love comes to him as a consolation. What could be more completely 
opposed to the usual sonneteering conventions ? To the Petrarchist, 
however great the real joys with which he is surrounded, love is 
sufficient to spoil them all and tiu-n them into sentimental sorrow; 
to Shakespeare, however great the real sorrow, his love is sufficient 
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to mitigate it and bring consolation. Likeness to these three sonnets 
will be sought in vain among all the other Renaissance sonneteers, 
excepting again Michelangelo. And if ever poetry carried in its 
features the indubitable marks of genuine emotion, these three son- 
nets of Shakespeare, and a dozen others in only a slightly less degree, 
are among the noblest witnesses of that power in ours or any 
language. 

Realism as opposed to sentimentalism is the fundamental note 
of Shakespeare's greatest sonnets as compared with those of his 
contemporaries. If this be true we should expect to find more 
reference to specific incidents in his poetry than in theirs. And 
this is just what we do find. The definite theme of the threefold 
intrigue with its strange events of the friend's faithlessness and 
seduction of the poet's mistress, his repentance, and his forgiveness 
by the poet, is, as Mr. Lee himself admits, wholly unprecedented 
in soimet literature. To be sure, Mr. Lee can find only six sonnets 
that bear upon this intrigue, but all other editors have been more 
fortunate. In addition to the six that in so many words refer to 
this situation (sonnets 40, 41, 42, 133, 134, 144), it surely is reason- 
able to refer to the same situation sonnets 33-35 with their descrip- 
tion of his friend as "that sweet thief which sourly robs from me," 
their reference to his friend's "sensual fault," and his sorrow and 
forgiveness by the poet; also sonnets 94-96 with their remonstrances 
upon the friend's conduct, which is leading to " lascivious comments " 
and "shame" upon the budding beauty of his name; also the twelve 
sonnets of remonstrance to his mistress and comment upon her lack 
of beauty (137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 142, 147, 148, 149, 150, 151, 152); 
also, not certainly, but plausibly, sonnet 129, on lust; thus making 
a total, not of six, but of twenty-four or twenty-five. Long after 
this special intrigue had terminated, judging from the poet's own 
statement of the lapse of three years and the internal evidence of 
developing style, it was Shakespeare's turn to apologize for his for- 
getfulness and fickleness (sonnets 117, 118, 119, 120). Further 
unusual specific references are those to the rival poet (sonnets 78, 
79, 80, 82, 83, 86, 86) — references that are specific, we must remember, 
even though we cannot now identify their object — and those in the 
situation outlined in the introductory exhortations to the youth to 
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wed for the sake of offspring (sonnets 1-17). Descending to minor 
points, we have Shakespeare's recognition of the social ignominy of 
his profession in sonnet 111, his references to slanders against his 
friend (sonnets 69, 70), and to the scandal circulated against himself 
(sonnets 112, 121), and finally, of a more frivolous nature but no 
less indicative of the poet's spontaneity, his vigorous attack on the 
use of cosmetics and false hair (sonnets 67, 68). All these are the 
result of the poet's keen conception of a definite group of characters 
related in certain objective situations, differing entirely from the 
almost purely subjective situation of the Petrarchistic sonnet, and 
differing from it by its greater realism. 

Shakespeare's superiority to his sonneteering predecessors and 
contemporaries lies therefore not only in his unmatchable technique, 
but also in the greater truth and depth of his attitude toward life. 
His sonnets show us feelings that are convincing and intensely human; 
we have in them a pre-eminent example of imaginative sincerity. 
Such is the conclusion which I have chiefly had at heart to prove. 
The question whether Shakespeare's attitude was the direct result 
of personal expierience is one of ultimately minor importance, how- 
ever great its significance for our knowledge of the personal life of 
Shakespeare. That significance, certainly, I do not in the least 
wish to minimize. The fact that we have failed to identify and may 
never identify the friend, mistress, and rival poet is no sufficient 
evidence of their non-existence, and the appeal to the literal insin- 
cerity of the sonnet type can be disregarded until this insincerity 
shall be more adequately proved than it has yet been. The supposi- 
tion of literal sincerity on Shakespeare's part still seems to me 
probable. I believe that in his sonnets we listen to a chapter from 
Shakespeare's own life. But whether true or false this belief is not 
the more important matter. The essential conclusion is that Shake- 
speare's sonnets are not merely examples of skilful rhythm and melo- 
dious diction, nor at all examples of timid conformity to an artificial 
type, but that they are true poems, powerful emotions beautifully 
expressed, a chapter in the history of Man. 
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